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ON MENTAL EMOTION AS A CAUSE AND CURE OF DISEASE. 
BY JOHN SCOTT, M.D. FELLOW OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURG. 


Ir is not my intention to enter into the wide and interesting field of 
speculative inquiry, which forms the subject of the following cases; my 
object is to briefly detail three instances of disease produced apparently 
by mental excitement. It may sometimes be useful to describe cases 
which, though not of great importance in themselves, may lead to the 
communication of interesting and valuable information from experienced 
members of the profession. 

1. Instance in which a convulsive affection was produced apparently 
by panic.—A_ boy, about 10 years of age, residing in the High Street, 
was brought home in a state of insensibility. 1 saw him a few minutes 
afterwards. ‘The countenance, hands, and arms, were of a dusky blue ; 
the skin cold ; the pulse at the wrist scarcely perceptible ; the heart act- 
ing very feebly ; slight convulsive motion in the lower extremities at in- 
tervals. He was found lying in this state at the head of a close, insensi- 
ble and vomiting. ) 

A vein was opened in the arm, from which a few drops of very dark- 
colored blood flowed. Heat was applied to the legs and body, and a 
mustard emetic poured down his throat. This soon excited free vomit- 
ing. The blood flowed from the arm in a fuller stream, and the patient 
showed signs of reanimation. Slight convulsions continued, but in about 
two hours he was much recovered. When I saw him next day, he was 
nearly well, and complained only of his head, but he had several attacks 
of a similar kind, though less violent in degree, during the night. 

Upon investigation, it was satisfactorily ascertained that a butcher’s 
boy had run after him with a knife, threatening to kill bim, when he 
dropped down in a state of insensibility. He had not been previously 
affected with fits of any kind. As the case occurred immediately before 
the appearance of cholera in Edinburgh, it excited considerable alarm, 
as the symptoms were thought by the by-standers to resemble those of 
that disease. 

2. Case of fatal inflammation of the Membranes of the Brain induc- 
ed by panic.—A fine intelligent girl, aged 8, became a dispensary patient 
on Saturday, the 31st April, 1827. Isaw her about 1, P. M. and re- 
ceived the following history of her complaint. On Thursday evening, 
she received a fright, and was seized with violent shivering, and during 
the night complained much of pain in her head, which prevented her 
from sleeping. On Friday her sight and hearing were observed to 
affected. 
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When I saw her, she was moaning occasionally, had several slight 
shiverings, and seemed to be insensible, as she did not answer when spo- 
ken to. ‘The eyes were bright, the pupils moderately contracted, and 
sensible to light, though the eyelids did not shut on the approach of the 
finger; the features were natural; the pulse quick and irregular; she 
raised her hand to the head occasionally, as if to remove something that 
incommoded her, At short tatervals she had a slight shivering or rapid 
muscular contraction of the whole body, accompanied by moaning ; at 
other times she lay quiet. The jaws were firmly clenched ; the heat of 
skin moderate ; and the head warm, with great vascular action. No pas- 
sage had taken place from the bowels since the attack came on. 

I ordered calomel powders and turpentine injections every third hour. 
A few ounces of blood were taken from the arm, and twelve leeches 
were applied to the head. 

Sunday.—The features were collapsed; the ale nasi distended; ge- 
neral restlessness and shiverings, more approaching to slight convulsions ; 
eyes dull; pupils not dilated ; complete insensibility to light ; pulse re- 
markably quick and weak ; arterial action over the temples and forehead 
strong; bowels opened very freely by the medicines; a blister to the 
neck ; cold applications to the shaven scalp, and the calomel and _injec- 
tions continued. She grew worse during the night; was seized with 
violent convulsions, and died at 5 on Monday morning. 

About twenty-nine hours after death, | examined the head. The 
countenance was placid; the lower jaw firmly fixed ; the pupils mode- 
rately contracted ; and a little foam was observed at the corners of the 
mouth. The head was large; the superficial veins large; the skull un- 
commonly dry and bloodless. 

The dura mater was natural externally ; its internal surface very red 
on the anterior and superior part, exlibiting both the ramiform and punc- 
tuated redness. When removed, the appearance presented was very 
singular. It seemed at first as if the whole superior surface of the brain 
was covered witha layer of light yellow purulent matter; but this was 
found to arise from a firm deposition of coagulable lymph below the 
arachnoid membrane. 

The arachnoid was extremely dry, presenting its usual bloodless ap- 
pearance, the vellowish lymph shining through it; but though extending — 
from the frontal protuberances to the occiput, it was not uniform, the 
membranes retaining their usual color and appearance. ‘The arachnoid, 
lymph, and pia mater, could easily be stripped from the brain, which in 
some sinall points was softened ; in others, when the lymph was removed, 
was found covered with very numerous small red spots. The lymph 
was not merely spread over the surface of the brain, but entered between 
the convolutions, evidently proceeding from the pia mater, which was 
loaded with innumerable vessels. 

The membranes of the basis of the brain, though redder than natural, 
were free from lymph, except around the optic nerve, where it was again 
visible. The plexus chorotdes was turgid with blood. The brain itself, 
with the exception of the softened parts already mentioned, was healthy. 
There was very little serum in the ventricles. 
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A considerable quantity of milky serum flowed from the spinal canal. 

3. Case in which symptoms of Chorea were excited by fear.—Miss 
B., aged 13, a fair slender girl of nervous temperament, came home from 
school in a state of considerable agitation, which she attributed to a quer- 
rel between two boys in the street, which had greatly terrified her. In 
the evening it was observed that the left arm had an involuntary motion, 
which increased so much in a few days that she could not hold anything 
steadily, or carry it to her head. ‘The bowels were found to be loaded, 
and the alvine discharges dark-colored and offensive. Laxatives were 
regularly and rather frequently administered. She was taken from school 
and ordered to be as much in the open air as possible. Opiate frictions 
were applied along the spine, and the body sponged with vinegar and 
water. ‘The disease, however, continued to increase, and in ten days it 
was observed that she dragged the leg in walking. The purgative plan 
was persevered in till the alvine secretions were improved. ‘The bead 
and neck were also affected. ‘The countenance now looked clearer, and 
she felt better; but there was rather an increase than abatement of the 
affection. 

Sulphate of quinine, and afterwards the oxide of zinc, was given. The 
latter medicine, however, after two or three doses, always produced a 
peculiar kind of sickness, by which she recognized it, however disguised. 
After a trial of several other remedies, four drops of the arsenical solution 
were given three times a day. 

She was then sent to the sea-side, and used the cold bath. This, 
however, did not agree with her, as the convulsive motions were always 
increased after its employment. It was, therefore, omitted, and cold 
sponging substituted. In about three weeks she was nearly well, and the 
irregular motions in the leg had entirely ceased. ‘They still continued 
in the hand, but in a slight degree. ‘The arsenical solution appeared to 
produce no unpleasant effect. The appetite and strength increased under 
its use, and it was continued for some time after the disease had disap- 
peared. ‘The whole quantity given was two ounces. She left town in 
perfect health. 

This case is interesting fiom some of the circumstances attending it. I 
was at the time visiting a younger sister, and observed that Miss B. was 
looking ill, pale and emaciated. On inquiry, the bowels were found to 
be loaded, and the discharges dark-colored. Having come to town for 
education, | found she was employed in classes from nine to three, P.M. 
besides preparing in the evening for the lessons of the next day. I ad- 
vised that two additional hours should be devoted to exercise, but before 
this had time to produce any effect,a cause which, under more favorable 
circumstances, would have passed unnoticed, produced in her deteriorated 
state of health an attack of chorea. 

4. Cuse in which the symptoms of Epilepsy were prevented from re- 
curring by apprehension.—The cases in which Boerhaave prevented the 
attack of imitative epilepsy by the threat of the hot iron, are well known. 
A similar result followed in the ensuing case. , 

J. S., 8 years of age, was brought from Glasgow, for medical advice. 
He had been affected for nearly a year with fits, which were considered 
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as epileptic. They had at first occurred at considerable intervals, but 
for some time past were very frequent, sometimes three or four in a day. 
The head was large, the veins of the temples and forehead particularly 
distended. He was considerably emaciated ; the abdomen tumid; the 
skin rough, dry and scaly ; appetite irregular. Several medical men had 
been consulted, but from the persistence of the affection, it had been 
considered as depending on a diseased state of the brain. A full detail 
was furnished by his medical attendant, from which it appeared that va- 
rious means had been used, more particularly nitrate of silver. On the 
journey.to Edinburgh he had three or four severe attacks, which, from 
description, had the epileptic character. I saw him in the evening, and 
ordered some laxative medicine, and met Dr. Abercrombie in consulta- 
tion next morning. On finding the evacuations lumpy, fetid, and clay- 
colored, we determined to try the effect of turpentine, which was given 
in half-drachm doses three times a day. This acted freely on the bow- 
els; and during the three weeks he was under our care, he had no fit, 
and his health and strength improved. I accompanied the family part 
of the way on their return to page and an accident occurred, which 
his parents assured me would at a former period have infallibly produced 
an attack, but it passed over with merely a fit of crying. 

Shortly after his return, 1 was sorry to hear that the fits had re- 
turned, though in a much slighter degree than formerly, and were threat- 
ening to become frequent. The medicine was continued. The fits were 
eventually prevented by imitating Boerhaave’s expedient. The servant 
girl mentioned to his mother in his hearing, that, in her country, she had 
heard of people cured of fits by means of a red hot iron applied to the 
feet during the fit. She was desired to have it in readiness ; but there 
was no occasion to try it, for no fit ever returned. The fear of the re- 
medy effectually prevented their recurrence. 

Here it was obvious there was no organic affection ; and the disease 
was kept up by habit. In fact, the change in the first instance from 
— to Edinburgh seemed to have considerably interrupted the 

abit. 


DR. BELL’S PRIZE DISSERTATION ON DIET. 
(Continued from page 268.]} 


THE next prominent error in the diet of the New Englander, running 
into and intimately connected with that which has just been considered, 
is the too abundant use of food generally. 

Many of the weighty objections to an undue use of animal food will 
equally apply to the excessive ingestion of an ordinary mixed diet, and 
therefore no more need be urged, as to the general effects produced on 
the system by over-eating. Tt is hardly necessary to observe that there 
can be little probability, perhaps scarce a possibility, of injury being done 
to the system by plethoric repletion, if the aliment is confined wholly to 
vegetable substances. And we may observe, en passant, that we know 
of no objection to the sedentary, who have few calls upon the excitability 
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of the bodily system, making their diet exclusively vegetable, provided 
their digestive organs are equal to the labor of converting the requisite 
amount of this nutriment to the wants of the economy. et to those 
of this class, possessing little command over their sensual propensities, 
the entirely abstaining from animal food may be advisable. 

We shall regard this branch of dietetic error only as to its influence in 
producing derangement of the digestive organs ;—its evil effects, to be 
sure, soon become general or constitutional, but in a different manner 
from those before mentioned. ‘The human stomach is capable of mas- 
tering or converting to the uses of the system only a certain portion of 
aliment. ‘The rationale of this fact, so long known to observers and phy- 
siological writers, was never clearly explained until the experiments of 
Dip, Beouaiont proved conclusively, that the gastric fluid ceased to be 
secreted beyond a certain limit, however much food might be taken into 
the stomach ; and that this secretion was analogous to a chemical agent 
in its action on the food, combining with a definite proportion only, be- 
coming saturated and inadequate to produce any further effect. Conse- 
quently all the food, beyond what was required to neutralize the gastric 
juice secreted, remained in the stomach to act as a foreign irritating body, 
running into the common chemical changes and decompositions of animal 
and vegetable matter subjected to a warm mp see as fermentation, 
the extrication of gases, &c. The product of such changes acting on 
the extremely delicate and irritable surface of the stomach, could hardl 
fail of destroying its integrity of function. The effects of food left undi- 
gested in the stomach of the individual who was the subject of Dr. Beau- 
mont’s experiments, were speedily marked and of a most decided charac- 
ter. Though in this, as in all other cases, too decided generalization 
should be guarded against from a single case, we may yet observe that 


facts deduced from his experiments on St. Martin prove as much as sin- 


gle facts ever can do, as that individual’s health, strength, exercise, ha- 
bits, &c. were much like those of the average of our population. 

“ After excessive eating or drinking, chymification is retarded, and al- 
though the appetite be not always impaired at first, the fluids become 
acrid and sharp, excoriating the edges of the aperture [i. e. the accidental 
opening through the parietes of the stomach] ; and almost invariably = 
duce aphthous patches and the other indications of a diseased state of the 
internal membrane, mentioned above. Vitiated bile is also found in the 
stomach under these circumstances, and flocculi of mucus are much more 
abundant than in health.”’* 

The first experiment performed on St. Martin (Op. Cit. p. 126), 
abundantly confirms the opinion that undigested portions of food in the 
stomach, produce all the phenomena of fever. A piece of raw, unmas- 
ticated beef, remaining of a considerable quantity of aliment which was 
duly assimilated, occasioned considerable distress, uneasiness, and faally 
pain in the stomach, general debility and lassitude, pain in the head, cos- 
tiveness, depressed pulse, dry skin, coated tongue, and numerous white 
Spots or pustules resembling coagulated lymph, spread over the inner 


* Experiments, page 108. 
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surface of the stomach, and requiring the exhibition of medicine to relieve 
these symptoms. 

The restorative powers of the constitution will not always resist the 
inroads of this enemy, excessive eating, but must ultimately succumb 
either by yielding up the stomach to dyspeptic disease, or by transferring 
the influence of morbid irritations to other organs. ‘The first inquiries, in 
understanding the full meaning and force of any dissuasions from the use 
of too much aliment, would seem to be, what is excessive eating ? what 
is too much food? when and how shall it be determined that enough has 
been taken for all the necessities of the constitution, and not too much? 
All will agree upon the evil effects of gluttony and excess. ‘The scholar 
might trace through the records of general and medical literature, and 
never cease to find maxims and essays against too much eating. Yet 
the standard of temperance in this indulgence remains still an uncertain, 
indefinite point. 

Some writers on dietetics, looking upon it as a vain endeavor to esta- 
blish any rule, by which the just measure of food can be determined by 
any internal sensations, would reduce the stomach of all individuals to a 
Procrustean measure, and decide upon the quantity by scales and weights, 
pints and pounds. Others, again, as Fordyce, Fothergill, Paris, Phillip, 
&c. believe that a kind of internal monitor exists, viz. the first feeling of 
satiety, whose warnings, if duly observed, are enough to govern the indi- 
vidual safely. 

The attempt to regulate food by weight and measure we look upon as 
the height of absurdity, at least for the healthy laboring man. ‘The wants 
of the human constitution vary in every individual, no doubt, as much 
proportionably, as the stature, the pulse, the quantity of air respired, &c. 
Besides this original constitutional difference, the circumstances of habits, 
exercise, climate, &c. must, give rise to no inconsiderable diversity. 

The great indication which we believe is to be aimed at, by those who 
would pursue the happy mean between asceticism and gluttony, who 
would enjoy “the hidden essence of epicurism,’’ was discovered a cen- 
tury since by Dr. George Cheyne.* It is this: —‘ A constant endeavor 
after the lightest and least of neat and drink a man can be tolerably easy 
under, is the shortest and most infallible means to preserve health, life, 
and serenity.” ‘The criterion before referred to, that of watching the 
point of satiety, as it has been called, at which enough food has been 
taken, is, we believe, of value, but subject to qualifications of several 
kinds. 1. It will not apply to the case of dyspeptics ;—in them the 
feeling of hunger is often morbid. The appetite exists far beyond the 
power of digestion. 2. It is deceptive when a variety of alimentary 
substances are presented to the appetite, or the stomach is pampered and 
stimulated by condiments, over-refined cookery, &c. Independent of that 
natural hunger which produces a craving for food, a sensation of appe- 
tite depends on that association of ideas which connects the satisfying 
the desire with pleasurable sensations ; hence when the point of satiety is 
reached as to one variety of food, the desire of taking more is reproduced 
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on a newand palatable kind being presented, and this perhaps for a third 
or even a fourth time. 

3. It does not hold true in cases where mastication and deglutition are 
performed too rapidly. ‘The proper object of eating is to convey to the 
stomach just food enough to neutralize the gastric juice which may be 
formed. If the food is thrown into the stomach hastily, this point is over- 
reached, and consequently a quantity of undigested aliment is left in the 
organ.* It will not apply to the sedentary, in whom the equilibrium of 
the constitutional powers cannot be maintained, if the sanguiferous system 
is overburdened, as must occur from full feeding, without exercise. We 
consider that the laboring man is best consulting his health and strength 
of body, when he takes for his guide in his aliment this general rule :—to 
use an admixture of both animal and vegetable food, but of no great va- 
riety of either ;—to eat slowly, both with a view to proper mastication 
and to prevent excess ; and lastly to finish his meal on the first sensation 
of having taken enough. We give in the language of Dr. Beaumont 
what meets our ideas, in regard to this long sought point of satiety. 
“There seems to be a sense of perfect intelligence conveyed from the 
stomach to the encephalic centre, which in health invariably dictates 
what quantity of aliment (responding to the sense of hunger and its due 


satisfaction), is naturally required for the purposes of life, and which if 


noticed and properly attended to, would prove the most salutary monitor 


of health, and effectually preventive of and restorative from disease. It 


is not the sense of satiety, for this is beyond the point of healthful indul- 
gence, and is nature’s earliest indication of an abuse and overburthen of 


* While we thus add our mite of opinion to corroborate the common view, that dys- 
peptic derangements have a fertile source in the abuses to which the stomach is sub- 
jected, we would enter our positive dissent against this being considered their only 
considerable cause. There are other abuses of organs connected With or influencing 
those of digestion, which deserve to come in for a full share of that blame which has 
been too indiscriminately cast upon the latter. We have been struck with the force and 
general truth of some views on this subject, published in a litde work, by Dr. Brigham, 
of Hartford, * On the Influence of Mental Culktivation on Health.” He perhaps falls 
into the common error of exclusiveness, Which seems the almost universal propensity of 
medical philosophers. ‘They, knowing no mean, run from Scylla to Charybdis; in es- 
tablishing their own views, they seein determined, with a few exceptions, to acknuwledge 
“ no divided 

Sunt certi, denique, fines 
Quod ultra, citra que, nequit consisten rectum. 


“ Dyspepsia,” he remarks (p. 103), “ is generally considered a disease of the stomach. 
Bat | apprehend that in a majority of cases, especially among students, it ix primarily a 
disease of the brain and nervous system, and is perpetuated by mental excitement.” 

“ Good liring is said to cause dyspepsia; but the most healthy people I have ever 
known have been among those who lived well, who eat freely several times a day of the 
most nutritious food. By some it is said that tobacco, snuff. tea, Coffee, butter and even 
bread cause this complaint; but whoever will make inquiries on this subject throughout 
the community, will find that this is seldom true. In fact, dyspepsia prevails, according 
to my experience, altogether the most, amongst the very temperate and careful as re- 
gards what they eat and drink and the labor they put upon the stomach, but exceedingly 
careless how much labor they put upon that delicate organ, the brain.” 

“ Finally, if dyspepsia is a disease of the stomach, why is it not more frequently cured 
by attention to diet, than itis? I know that by this method some are relieved, and I 
also know that those disposed to dyspeptic disease, will not be able to continue their 
severe studies, if they are not carefjil as respects diet. For if the vital energy is all 
directed to the brain and consumed by the act of thought, the stomach will not be able 
to digest much food.” 
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her powers to replenish the system. It occurs immediately previous to 
this, and may be known by the pleasurable sensation of perfect satisfac- 
tion, ease and quiescence of body and mind. It is when the stomach says 
enough, and is distinguished from satiety by the difference of the sensa- 
tions—the former feeling enough—the latter, too much.”* 

Distinctly connected with this point of dietetics, is the consideration 
of the next great error in the mode of life of our people, which is too 
slight mastication and too hasty deglutition. 

The process of mastication has the double and important offices of 
comminuting or dividing the aliment, and mixing it with the secretions of 
the salivary glands. Both of these processes have been dwelt upon by 
authors, as of high moment in the digestion of food, especially the last 
‘mentioned. By some it has been considered that the admixture of the 
saliva is a vital process in digestion. Dr. Parist speaks of the food being 
intimately mixed and combined during mastication “with a chemical 
solvent, which prepares it for the process it has shortly to undergo in 
the stomach.” And again, “ the introduction of saliva into the stomach 
is obviously essential to a healthy digestion.” “ Insalivation, therefore, 
is as essential as mastication.” , 

A late American writert considers this, if possible, of still higher mo- 
ment; the saliva being, if we can get at the true intent of his language 
(which strikingly requires a translation into the vernacular), the principal 
agent in effecting the process of digestion. ‘‘ There is every probability,” 
he remarks, “ that no other gastric juice really exists, than the salivary 
fluids, mixed with mucus, follicular secretions and the exhaled or per- 
spired fluids of the gastric mucous membrane.” His ideas, however, 
seem to be merely the modified views of the French physiologists Ma- 
gendie and Montégre on this topic. 

On the other hand, many writers consider the secretion and admixture 
of the saliva as performing a very slight and unimportant rdle in the 
function of digestion. Fordyce and others view it as a mere simple fluid, 
destitute of all chemical or otherwise energetic properties, designed to 
lubricate the membrane of the mouth, pharynx and cesophagus, and thus 
facilitate the act of swallowing. 

Dr. Beaumont in his work takes the same view of insalivation, regard- 
ing it only important as a preliminary to digestion. 

However this may be, and we are inclined to think that the principal 
object of the saliva is to lubricate the mass of food for deglutition, and to 
allow the tongue and muscles of the mouth to fit it into a bolus on which 
the process of comminution can better be effected, we have no doubt that 
the process of mastication is of vastly higher importance than it is practt- 
cally judged to be. We are inclined to this opinion, which is common 
to most writers on digestion and dyspepsia, from various considerations ; 
from the fact that most dyspeptics whom we have known, have been 
conscious of having suffered from this, either through habit or from im- 
perfection of the teeth ;—that every individual of observation must have 
noticed the disturbance of the digestive process after a hurried meal ; and 


* Experiments, p. 64. ¢ Treatise on Diet, &c. p. 36, et seq.  { Dr. S. Jackson, Op. Citato. 
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lastly, the experiments on St. Martin have the greatest interest, in de- 
monstrating the necessity of perfect comminution. The reader is re- 
ferred to the Ist and 34th Experiments of Dr. Beaumont’s work, which 
seem abundantly to prove that food introduced into the stomach in an 
undivided state, is acted upon by the gastric juice only on the surface, 
becoming converted into chyme so slowly that it acts like an irritating 
foreign body in the stomach. The analogy before alluded to, between 
the gastric fluid and a chemical solvent, seems still more exemplified in 
this process. The finer the comminution, or the smaller the particles 
into which the food is divided, the larger surface will be presented to be 
acted upon, and the sooner the union or solution will be effected. 

Beside the importance of slow and perfect mastication of the aliment 
as regards its comminution and admixture with the saliva, another decid- 
ed benefit results from it in the comparatively little danger of eating to 
excess. Every one must, or may be conscious of this in his personal 
experience ; the rationale may not be quite so obvious. If, as seems 
probable, no gastric juice exists in the stomach in its empty or unirritated 
state, and this fluid is poured in to meet and as it were neutralize the ali- 
ment, perhaps it may be that this exact point of neutralization or combi- 
nation is thus met by slow additions, whilst it would be exceeded by 
hasty supplies. 

The difference between the inhabitants of this country and Europeans 
as to this item of domestic habits, has perhaps been more genera!ly re- 
marked upon by the traveller, than almost any other characteristic of pri- 
vate manners. The laborer of France, or Switzerland, or Italy for ex- 
ample, passes an hour over his dinner of bread and grapes and weak wine, 
interspersing his meagre repast with light and cheerful conversation, pro- 
crastinating the enjoyments of bis humble and often inadequately satisfy- 
ing meal to the utmost extent possible. The Yankee citizen, on the 
other hand, whatever his rank or employment, encounters his dinner as 
he would any other necessary work which had to be acomplished. He 
seats himself with a sober and determined resolution, as it were to a task, 
to which ail his faculties are to be applied till it is completed, which pro- 
bably occupies less time than the mere preparation of a salad would do 
the southern European. The comminution of the food will of course be 
dependent on its mode of preparation and the integrity of the dental or- 
gans. And as itis a fact which no foreigner fails to notice, that no peo- 
ple are so unfortunate as to the possession of good teeth, as the Ameri- 
cans, we feel that this point of perfect mastication should be especially 
urged in a treatise addressed to the New Englander. In respect to the 
extent of this evil and its presumed causes, we may again quote from the 
work of M. Volney. 

“ Travellers are equally agreed on the frequency of defluxions on the 
gums, rottenness of the teeth and the premature loss of these valuable 
instruments of mastication. Of a hundred persons under thirty, it ma 
be affirmed you will not find ten entirely unaffected in this respect. It 
is particularly lamentable to observe almost generally that handsome 
young women, from the age of fifteen to twenty, have their teeth disfi- 
gured with black spots, and frequently a great part of them gone. Opin- 
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ions differ, even among medical men, respecting the cause of a complaint 
so universal: some will have it to be the use of salt meat, which is in 
fact universal and habitual ;—others say it is to be ascribed to the use of 
tea and the abuse of sweet things. Dr. Kalm, the Swedish physician, 
by comparing the regimens of various nations and different classes of 
society, appears to me to have demonstrated that tea does not injure the 
teeth, as a saccharine liquor, or as an infusion of an acrid plant, but as a 
too hot drink; and indeed it is known of old by experience, that every 
kind of liquor too hot, even hot soup, occasions a painful sensibility of 
the teeth, which manifests itself if they subsequently come im contact 
with anything cold. This is no doubt the reason why bad teeth are an 
universal complaint throughout the north of Europe, for in all cold coun- 
tries, hot liquors impart an agreeable sensation to the palate, the stomach 
and the whole frame; while, on the contrary, cold drinks impart an 
agreeable sensation in hot countries, and it is remarkable that in these the 
teeth are very generally sound and white, as we see among the Negroes, 
Arabs, Hindoos, &c. A fact observed within these twenty years, in the 
United States, tends to corroborate this theory. Previous to that time, 
a savage with a bad state of teeth was never seen, and the food of the 
savages is commonly cold. A few individuals, particularly women, of the 
tribe of Oneidas, Senecas and ‘Tuscaroras, who live within the precinets 
of the United States, having adopted the use of tea, their teeth, in less 
than three years, became, like those of the whites, disfigured with black 
spots and rottenness. Another fact, mentioned by the circumnavigator 
Bonzainville, is perfectly analogous to this. He says that the wretched 
icthyophagi of Terra del Fuego, the Pesharays, have all bad teeth, 
and he adds that they live almost entirely on shell fish, not raw, but 


roasted and eaten burning hot.” 
be continued. 


ATONIC APOPLEXY. 


To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir,—I take the liberty to offer a few remarks on the case reported in 
the 10th number of the present volume of your Journal, entitled « Rup- 
ture, convulsions and death.” Perhaps the true chracter of that case 
cannot be better illustrated than by reference to one, apparently analo- 
gous, which was subjected to autopsia. 

On the Tih of July, 1834, T was summoned by order of the Coroner 
for the District of Montreal, to be present at an inquest to be held on the 
body of a Mrs. Place, of Bolton, who died suddenly in the eighth 
month of utero-gestation, and was interred about the middle of the pre- 
ceding January. Suspicion of poison, at first slight and unfounded, had 
obtained so general credence as to demand legal investigation. Having 
previously given an opinion that decomposition had not gone so far as 
to render an javestigation impracticable, | proceeded to an examination 
of the body, assisted by Drs. Foord and Barnard. The following is the 
result, as reported in one of our Colonial papers. 

‘« There was a considerable degree of putrefaction about the face—the 
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brain much softened from this cause, but entire in form—the membranes 
bat lithe affected. Qu the left side of the brain, in the middle lobe, im- 
mediately under the dura mater, was found a considerable quantity of 
effused blood, which was but litle changed in tts appearance. That 
portion of the dura mater in contact with it, presented distinct traces of 
inflammation ; a portion of it was dissected out and washed, when marks 
of much vascular engorgement were very evident; i was compared with 
several other portions which were taken out and washed, but in none of 
which was there any appearance of inflammation—their texture was bat 
litle aflected. There was also. ec hymosis in that part exterior io the 
cranium, which corresponded to the efiused blood. The ij integuments of 
the viscera of the abdomen were entire, aud but little changed in appear- 
ance 3 the stomach was healthy, no traces of wiflanmnation mn or disease 
were apparent ; the mucous surface was a little softened by decomposi- 
tion. The contents were taken out of the stomach, which was thorough. 
ly washed, and the whole put into a glass bottle and carefully sealed, in 
order that it might be preserved to be tested with chemical reagents if 
necessary.” 

The jury then proceeded to examine the medical men further in rela- 
tion to the case. ** Dr. Foord stated that he was called to the deceas- 
ed in her last sickness, but only arrived about five minutes after her death. 
He questioned the attendants about her symptoms, who stated that she 
had complained of nausea and pain at the stomach, and pain in’ the 
head—that she had a succession of fits (convulsions) with increasing 
stupor, coma and stertorous breathing, ull her death—that she had taken 
nothing but some infusion of thoroughwort, and similar herbs—that he pro- 
nounced the case apoplexy at the time, and the appearance cn dissection 
confirmed that opinion. His account of her last sickness was corrabo- 
rated by the evidence of the nurse.” It was further stated by the nurse 
and friends that she had for some time been subject to severe - attacks of 
pain at the stomach and head, for which she had not been subjected to 
any medical treatment—that she had usually enjoyed. good health, and 
had been the mother of several children. 

‘© Dr. Colby stated that he considered the effusion of blood on the 
brain to indicate apoplexy—that from the account of the symptoms, he 
should suppose it to be what is termed nervous apoplexy, ia which there 
is often a succession of fits (convulsions)—that there was vothing in the 
appearance of the stomach that presented any marks of poisoning, and 
that the symptoms as mentioned by Dr. Foord did not resemble in any 
wise those that were consequent upon poisoning with either vegetable or 
mineral substances. ” 

** Dr. Barnard stated that he considered the cause of her death to be 
the effusion of blood on the brain—that an effusion to that extent would 
cause death ina short time. He did not think it could be from any poi- 

son taken into the stomach, on account of the absence of all those signs 
that usually attended death from poisoning ; such as redness, inflamma- 
tion, corrosion, separation of the coats of the stomach, dark livid spots and 
sphacelus—that the state of the deceased (being far advanced in preg- 
nancy) would tend to bring on effusions of the brain, if she was constitu- 
tionally predisposed to them. The testimony being so strong in support 
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of the fact that the deceased came to her death by the dispensation of 
Providence, from natural causes—and there being nothing brought for- 
ward that tended in the least degree to criminate any person—the jury 
were unanimous in their opinion, and brought in a corresponding verdict.” 
The analogy between the above case and that of Mrs. B of 
Wrentham, will readily be recognized—they were both, evidently, cases 
of atonic or nervous apoplexy. Dr. Good has discarded Stertor as an 
essential diagnostic symptom of apoplexy, although he considers it inva- 
riably present in the entonic variety. The breathing in atonic apoplexy 
is laborious, but not in every case stertorous. The diagnostic marks of 
this variety, according to Dr. Good, are a * feeble pulse and pale coun- 
tenance.” A ‘feeble pulse’? ought not to be considered any more an 
essential diagnostic of this variety than stertor. The strength and the 
frequency of the pulse depend on the state of the general system, as well 
as on the degree of cerebral pressure. ‘Two cases can scarcely be sup- 
posed to occur without presenting varieties in the pulse and respiration — 
hence the variations in the pulse, as well as in the breathing, can in no 
wise alter the essential character of the complaint. The prominent and 
essential characteristic difference in the two varieties should at all times 
be kept in view. The entonic variety is the result of ** plethora, cor- 
pulency, grossness of habit, shortness of the neck, ’? and we may add of 
universal vascular oppression. The atonic variety, on the contrary, is 
more the ‘result of vascular debility than of vascular surcharge, ”? or ra- 
ther it is more immediately dependent on a morbidly irritable state of the 
general system. Its exciting cause is local irritation in the extreme parts 
of the system, producing sudden and violent excitation of the arterial 
system, with an afflux of blood ‘to the head beyond what the vascular 
walls are capable of sustaining.”” A highly susceptible state of the nervous 
system, together with a disposition to cerebral congestion, are prerequi- 
site to the occurrence of this form of apoplexy. ‘This pathological pre- 
disposition may exist in an apparently good state of health, as well as ina 
state of extreine exhaustion from previous disease. During an attack this 
increase of susceptibility manifests itself in an irregular excitation of the 
motory power, and spasi nay therefore be as essentially diagnostic of this 
variety of apoplexy as stertor is of the entonic. In the case of Mrs. B——, 
of Wrentham, the full, hard pulse, and the discharge of blood from the 
mouth and nose (probably from the surcharged vessels of the posterior 
nares), indicated an approximation to entonic apoplexy, while the pale- 
ness of the countenance, the spasms and the general convulsions, with 
the peculiar circumstances of the patient, sufficiently stamp its character. 
Stanstead, L. C. Nov. 18, 1835. M. F. Corsy. 


IMPERFORATION OF THE RECTUM. 


To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Dear Sin,—I have translated the following article from the Révue Me- 
dicale. If you should consider it worth inserting ix your useful Journal, 
it is at your service. Bens. B. Aprieton, Jr. 


ecember, 1835. 
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M. Forget relates that having been called lately toa child affected 
with Imperforation of the Rectum, he, as well as the family physician, 
found this intestine obliterated about the distance of ten lines (an inch) 
from the anal orifice. The obstacle offered itself to the finger under the 
form of a resisting cul-de-sac, gathered at its farther extremity, as if in 
consequence of a ligature, or an interruption of the intestine. _ The cries 
of the child, and the pressure of the abdomen, did not give to the finger 
any sensation of fluctuation. 

. Forget considered it as a serious case ; but as, notwithstanding the 
tension of the abdomen, nausea, &c. the state of the child was not imme- 
diately alarming, he advised the parents to carry him to M. Roux, who 
would decide upon the kind of operation necessary to be performed, not 
wishing himself to make immediately a puncture through an obstacle, of 
which nothing indicated the limits. The parents, frightened at the idea 
of an operation, were unwilling to show the child to any one, even to 
the family physician, who wished to observe the state of the obstacle. 
About ten days after, another physician having requested to see the child, 
discovered in the anus a fluctuating tumor, which he opened with a lancet 
and thus saved the child. 

This case is remarkable, first, as it shows that a child can live from 
ten to twelve days with an obstruction on the rectum. Secondly, that 
we should not decide, at first sight, on the nature of an obstacle ; an ope- 
ration often being practicable in the progress of a disease, which in its 
commencement would be pronounced rash. 


BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, DECEMBER 9, 1835. 


DENTAL CHARGES. 


A GENTLEMAN inquired of us, the other day, whether there would be any 
serious objection to publishing in this Journal a candidly written protest 
against the present Boston tariff of dental charges, which he considers 
enormously high. For example, the simple operation of filling a tooth 
costs three dollars ; and for the insertion of a tooth, the price, though not 
perhaps always in proportion to the ability of an individual’s means, really 
makes a frightful inroad upon a pocket-book, On revolving the subject 
over in our minds, we came to a hasty conclusion that there were reason- 
able grounds for complaint. After-reflection, however, has entirely 
changed our first impressions, and we hereby confess ourselves the 
staunch and uncompromising advocates for the present charges. It is 
the only possible way in which the surgeon-dentist can be professionally 
sustained in any well-regulated community ; and instead, therefore, of 
diminishing the fees of the Boston, New York and Philadelphia operative 
dentists, we would lend a helping hand to maintain them. If the public 
would be well and faithfully served by dentists of education and scientific 
attainments, that public is under obligation to contribute towards their 
support and their respectability,—for their usefulness, and indeed influ- 


ence, will always depend upon the kind of patronage they receive. 
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We are most heartily sick of all sorts of quackery, which unfortunately 
abounds as much under the imposing title of surgeon-dentist, as under 
that of any other liberal profession in the land. They prowl over the 
country like beasts of prey in search of victims, practising impositions of 
the grossest kind, for which they are paid vastly more liberally than our 
resident city dentists, who are trained by the study of anatomy to a per- 
fect knowledge of the structure of the parts involved in their operations, 
and skilful in all the manual performances in which the use of an instru- 
ment is ever necessary, 

It is said that the dentists live in a style of affluence beyond their de- 
serts, and that they actually accumulate property both faster and easier 
than the physicians, The latter, it is thought, are obliged to be the hum- 
ble servants of the poorest claimants upon their services, night and day, 
whether compensated for their labors or not ;—whereas the dentists have 
an apt eye to their customers, never looking into the regions of their vo- 
cation without being certain of a fee, Adimitting this heinous charge to 
be absolutely true, we are delighted with the intelligence that they have 
discovered any mode of getting all they earn. Far from being envious 
of their success in this particular, we hope it will continne—humbly im- 
ploring their sympathies for ourselves of the losing fraternity. They are 
compelled to inhale breaths infinitely more fetid than the mephitic exha- 
lations of the Pontine marshes, certainly unpleasant and assuredly de- 
structive to health. But no further vindication of their rights and privt- 
leges is demanded at our hands. They have our cordial good wishes, 
being fully persuaded that they receive no more for their services than ts 
required to meet the expenses of living in proper situations, to accommo- 
date the wishes of all good citizens. Taking it all in all, they are not 
paid any more generously than the professions of law, physic or divinity. 
Our motto is—Live and let live.—Still, the prospective communication 
alluded to in the commencement of these remarks would be cheerfully 
inserted, because the source from whence i would emanate forbids the 
idea of anything personal or abusive :—it would aim to be a candid dis- 
cussion of the principles upon which dental charges are predicated. 


AUSCULTATION OF THE BLADDER. 


Tur fact is well known that dreadful mistakes have been made by sur- 
geons of renown, owing to a misconception of the true character of a dis- 
ease, for which the proposed remedy was an operation, Dupuytren once 
cut a patient for stone, and ascertained, at a moment too late, that there 
was none in the bladder, Any other man might have been Lynched by 
an enraged multitude, under similar circumstances. However, he was 
always fortunate in sustaining himseif against every opposition, as well as 
against the troubles that sometimes grow out of mere carelessness, by the 
transcendant force of an indomitable spirit. Recently, it has been pretty 
well ascertained that the actual condition of the bladder may be de- 
tected by the stethoscope, which will prove of immense consequence, 
particularly atter lithotripsy, when bits and fragments of stone may some- 
times be left, though the surgeon may suppose that the whole have been 
removed. There is no reason why this use of the stethoscope should not 
become an important auxiliary in forming a decision, involving, perhaps, 
the future comfort, health, and longevity of a patient. It would be grati- 
fying to hear that practitioners are turning their attention to this subject, 
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and acquiring a tact in discriminating the condition of the organ in all 
the gradations of calculi, from the simple depositions of concrete parti- 
cles, to the perfect stone. 


INFLUENCES OF RELIGION ON HEALTH. 


In giving the first notice of Dr. Brigham’s essay, with the above title, 
some wecks since, it was proposed to make a further examination of its 
merits as a medical book, aside from its radicalism and decidedly perni- 
cious tendency, carrying as it does both spleen and spite in a gauze 
wrapper of infidel philosophy, A re-examination, with reference to this 
object, has been completed, and we are reluctantly constrained to say, 
that, to our individual apprehension, the volume has not a single redeem- 
ing quality on the score of its medical character. We certainly feel no 
personal hostility towards the author, as a man ora physiciau ; on the 
contrary, we freely acknowledge that he possesses qualifications for in- 
structing and benefiting mankind, and increasing the amount of human 
happiness ;—but when he perverts the faculties his Creator has blessed 
him with, and opens the vials of his wrath against the character and ob- 
jects of institutions which christianity has made sacred, he cannot escape 
the severe censures of those who reverence the laws of God. Whoever 
encourages the bad propensities of our nature, by representing the sacred 
ordinances of religion, as practised by any denomination of christians, to 
be absurd, ridiculous, and below the dignity of rational, intelligent beings, 
deserves the pointed rebuke of the whole community. The philosophy 
of medicine requires po intermeddling with the laws of the church—no 
interference with the department of practical theology, nor should it pre- 
sume to contradict what it was never designed to embrace or to under- 
stand. Finally, having expressed, in the most unreserved manner, our 
opinion that the aforesaid essay is neither new nor useful—that it evhibits 
neither wisdom nor discreetness, originality or genius, its repose in the 
accumulating dust of future time will not in all probability be again dis- 
turbed by the searching operations of the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal. 


Diseases of the Chest.—A new work was to appear in Philadelphia, last 
week, on the Diagnosis of the Diseases of the Chest, based upon the 
comparison of the Physiesl and General Signs. By W. W. Gerhard, 
M.D. physician to the Blackley Tospital—lecturer in the Philadelphia 
Medical Association, &c. &e. A few copies sent to this market, not for- 
getting the one due this office, would doubiless oblige the profession at 


the North. 


Bell’s Anatomy.—A new edition of this very excellent work, by Charles 
and John Bell, bas just appeared in England, revised by Sir Charles, It 
should be immediately put to press in this country. 


Madame Boivin.—This lady is well known to all medical gentlemen 
who have visited Paris within the last dozen years. To perpetuate her 
fame, she has written a valuable practical treatise on the diseases of the 
uterus and its appendages—which has been translated into English, and 
half spoiled by the translator’s notes, as most similar works are by this 


. 
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bulk-increasing process. She was the successor as a public teacher to 
Madame La Chapelle, very eminent in her day, What would be thought 
of it here, were an accomplished lady to be giving daily lectures on mid- 


_ wifery in a medical college, surrounded by a bevy of medical students ? 


No wonder she always had the largest class of any savan in the metropolis. 


A valuable Translation.—Anatomical, Pathological and Therapeutic 
Researches upon the disease known under the names of Gastro Enterite, 
Putrid Adynamic Ataxic, Typhoid Fever, &c. &c. ; compared with the 
most common acute diseases. By Charles A. Louis, Doctor of Medicine 
of the Faculty of Paris, &c. &e. ‘Je sais que la veritc est dans les 
cheres, et non dans mon esprit qui les juge, et que moins que je mets du 
mien dans les jugemens que j’en porte, plus je str d’approcher dela 
renté.—Emile.” ‘Translated by Henry J. Bowditch, M.D. Member of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society, and of the Society for Medical Ob- 
servation at Paris. The above work will be on sale very soon at the 
principal bookstores of Boston and other cities, 


University of Pennsylvania. —Dr. Hugh L. Hodge was recently elected 
professor of Midwifery and of the Diseases of Women and Children, in 
the University of Pennsylvania, in place of Dr. Dewees, who resigned on 
account of ill health, 


To CorresponveNnts.—H.’s remarks came too late for this week. 


Dirp—In Washington, N.C. Jonathan Otis Freeman, M.D. aged 64, a native 
of Massachusetts.—At Princeton, N. J. on the Ist inst., Dr. Samuel L. Howell, 
one of the professors of the college in that place.—At Norwich, Ct. Dr. Dwight 
Ripley, aged 71 years.—At Baltimore, Dr. Samuel R. Lawyer, aged 39. 


Whole number of deaths in Boston for the week ending Dec. 5, 43. Males, 17—Females, 26. 

Of measles, [4—nervous headache, |—scarlet fever, 2—inflammation ou the lungs, 1—hooping 
cough, 3—consumption, 2—croup, 3—infantile, 2—burn, |—canker, ]—lung fever, 3—intemperance, 
a fever, 2—scald, 1—inftlammation of the bowels, l—old age, 1—throat distemper, 1— 
teething, |. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A STAND FOR A PHYSICIAN. 
A ruysictan in the State of Maine, in a pleasantly situated, small, flourishing village, about 25 miles 
from Portlind, wishes to dispose of his stand. Being a very eligible stand, and affording abundant 
practice, it offers a goud opportunity for a physician to establish himself. For further particulars, 
apply to the Editor of the Journal ; if by mail, post-paid. Sept 23—3m 


VACCINE VIRUS. 

Puvsictans in any part of the United States may hereafter be furnished with pure vaccine virus, by 
addressing the editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal—inclosing one dollar. Letters must 
be post-paid, or they will not be taken from the Post Oifice. The virus will invariably be sent by the 
first mail, unless so:ne other mode of conveyance is directed. Ten charged quills, an ample quan- 
tity for meeting any sudden emergency, and certainly sufficient to propagate a supply from, will be 
secitreiy packed inaletter, The gentleman who has undertaken to keep the virus, will faithfully 
supply that which is positively genuine and recently taken. It will also be furnished on applicatiog 
at the Medical Journal office. 
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